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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the composition, challenges, 
needs, and training opportunities of the emerging nontraditional work 
force. By the year 2000, 87 percent of newcomers to the United 
States' workforce will be Asians, Hispanics, Blacks, women returning 
to work, and immigrants. After an introduction, the report provides 
information on the following: the national work force— current status 
and projected changes; the California work force— current status and 
projected changes; California's employment and training programs— an 
overview and analysis; and conclusions and recommendations. The 
following recommendations are a broad range of policy options that 
may be used to craft California's employment and training programs 
into a "system": (l) create a state department of employment and job 
training, develop a voucher system, and create a comprehensive labor 
market needs database reflecting local, regional, and statewide work 
force demands; (2) expand the apprenticeship model of job training 
and provide opportunities for clients to obtain technical skills and 
employment by combining vocational education and apprenticeship 
components; and (3) eliminate impediments that discourage access to 
employment and job training, provide support services, explore tax 
credit and exemption policies, and create an applied technology 
education articulation model. Two appendices contain employment and 
training programs by purpose and description and a chart of reports 
and evaluations of employment and training programs. (NLA) 
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* from the original document. 
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INTRODUCTION 



By the year 2000, 87 percent of newcomers to 
the United States' workforce will be Asians, His- 
panics. Blacks, women returning to work, and 
immigrants. This emerging workforce, which will 
be even more predominant in California, raises 
issues and problems not previously experienced in 
this country. 

Historically, federal and state governments have 
subsidized a variety of employment and training 
programs, aimed primarily at serving economi- 
cally disadvantaged persons for whom the educa- 
tional system has failed to prepare for the world of 
work. These programs, designed as a "salvage sys- 
tem," were conceived as a "second chance" for 
people not traditionally included in the successful 
home/school/work transition. The "second 
chance" system includes a variety of programs for 
youths and adults, dislocated workers, and new 
entrants (e.g., immigrants and returning women) to 
the workforce. While the "second chance" system 
has only been sporadically successful, it is totally 
inadequate to meet the employment and training 
requirements and skills necessary to meet the job 
challenges of the 1990s and the twenty-first 
century. 

The nation, and especially California, is faced 
with a changing economic environment due to 
global competition, the impact of technology, and 
massive industrial restructuring. These 
phenomena have caused a demand for a workforce 
which must be more innovative, adapt more 
rapidly to changing conditions, and be better 
equipped with technical skills. 

Not only will this decade make new demands on 
the workforce, but the workforce, especially its 
new entrants, will make significant training demands 
on government and business. California's work- 
force is aging, the number of new entrants is 
shrinking, and its composition is radically chang- 
ing. Labor demand is outstripping supply quantita- 
tively and especially, qualitatively. 



As a result of the projected decline in the number 
of entry-level workers joining the workforce dur- 
ing this decade, a demographically generated 
"window of opportunity" will exist for vast pools of 
unemployed, underemployed, and dislocated 
workers to become major participants in Califor- 
nia's workforce, if their training correlates with job 
demand skills. 

Increasing business needs for entry-level 
workers has forced both employers and public 
employment and training programs to view the 
emerging, non-traditional workforce as an eco- 
nomic resource rather than an economic burden. 
But, how will this new emerging labor pool meet 
the special demands of the 1 990s workforce -that 
it be highly skilled, and increasingly more creative 
and more competitive? 

Clearly, the educational system is the front line 
institution responsible for producing a knowledge- 
able and more technically versatile workforce. 
However, overall more than 30 percent of Califor- 
nia's students do not finish high school (more than 
45% of Black and Hispanic students fail to fmish 
high school). Indeed, many high school and college 
graduates have problem -solving and communica- 
tion skills significantly below those required by the 
job market, and current trends in this regard are not 
encouraging. 

Future educational policies and reforms must 
insure that more students stay in school and that 
the schools provide a uniformly high level of edu- 
cation to prepare adequately all individuals for 
active participation in a fast changing and increas- 
ingly complex society, in general, and its asso- 
ciated world of work. However, waiting for school 
performance to solve the workforce problem is 
unrealistic. More than 80 percent of the workforce 
in the year 2000 will have already "graduated" 
from the traditional school system; the key to 
upgrading their work skills must come from exist- 
ing employment and training programs. 



Therefore, the responsibility of preparing Cali- 
fornia's emerging, non-traditional workforce to 
meet and respond successfully to current and pro- 
jected labor market needs falls primarily on the 
so-called employment and training "system." The 
challenge of California's employment and training 
programs is to increase the proficiency of program 
participants, especially those once considered out- 
side the economic mainstream. 

This report examines the composition, chal- 
lenges, needs, and training opportunities of the 
emerging non-traditional workforce, which will 



comprise nearly 90 percent of the new entrants to 
the workforce in the year 2000. Specifically, the 
report provides: a national and California over- 
view of the demographic profile of the emerging 
workforce in light of predicted labor market 
demands, an analysis of the capacity of Califor- 
nia's pubhcly funded employment and training 
programs to train the emerging workforce, and 
policy recommendations designed to provide 
California's emerging workforce with the skills 
and creativity needed to fulfill the complex 
demands required by the present and future labor 
markets. 
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THE NATIONAL WOMCiOIlGE: 
Overview of Current Status and 

Projected Changes 



In 1987, the United States Department of Labor 
issued Workforce 2000, which documented an emerg- 
ing crisis in the American workplace.' The report 
warned the nation that demographic trends, techno- 
logical change, and increased international competi- 
tion couid weaken our economic position in the 



next century. According to a recent study, the crisis 
envisioned in Workforce 2000 has begun.^ There is 
an increased demand for highly skilled workers, an 
aging workforce, and the beginning of a long-term 
shortage of skilled workers. Many low-skill workers 
are having increasing difficulty finding employment. 



WORKFORCE DEMOGRAPHICS 



The nature and the extent of the workforce — the 
number of people working or looking for work — is 
changing. In 1970, the workforce was growing at 
about 2.9 percent annually, and nearly half the new 
entrants were white men. About two-thirds of the new 



workers had graduated from high school or col- 
lege, about one-sixth were women entering or rc 
entering the workforce, and about one-sixth were 
immigrants.-* Today, the workforce is growing by less 
than 1 percent annually.'* As reflected in Graph 1, 



GRAPH 1 

PROJECTED COMPOSITIONAL CHANGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES WORKFORCE 



Workforce 
1985 



Native White Men 47% 



Net New Workers 
1985 to 2000 



Immigrant Women 3% 
Immigrant Men 4% 
Native NonwhKo Women 5% 

Native Nonwhite Men 5% ^ 




Native White Men 15% 



Kimlgrant Women 9% 



Native White Women 36% 



Immigrant Men 13% 




Native White Women 42% 



Native Nonwhite Men 7% 
Native Nonwhite Women 13% 



TOTAL = 115,461,000 



TOTAL = 25,000,000 



SOURCE: Hudson Institute, as adapted from Johnston, p. xxi. 



NOTE: Percentages may not equal 1CX)% due to rounding. 



'W. Johnslon, Workforce 2(W0(Wa%hint!lon. D C : V S. (iowrnmcnl Priming OUkc. 1^X7). 

HJniicd Stales, Dcpanmcnt of Ubor, Investing in People: A Strategy to Address Americans Workforce CVisii (Washington. DC : U.S. Cu»vcninicni Priming Oflicc. 1 989). p 1 
'Johnslon. p. XX. 

*lbid.,p. xix.andR VaughanandS.B€rryman./^>«/>ter-5/w;m^^^ llnivcrsily. 
February 1989). p. 15. 
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from 1985 to the year 2000 white men will provide 
only 15 percent of the new entrants until the year 
2000. White women will provide 42 percent. 
Non whites who constitute 10 percent of today's 
workforce — will provide 20 percent of the new 
workers. Immigrants — who constitute 7 percent 
of the nation's workforce today — will provide 
nearly one-quarter of the new workers.^ 

Not only is the growth of the workforce slowing 
and aging, but its racial and gender compositions 
are also changing. Between 1986 and 2000, the 
population is projected to grow by 15 percent. 
However, the number of people between the ages 
35-47 will grow by 38 percent, while the number 
ages 48-53 will grow by 67 percent.^ The number 
of youths 16-19 years old in the workforce is de- 
clining absolutely, and the share of the workforce 
ages 20-34 years is falHng.^ 

Immigrants and minorities will provide 42 per- 
cent of all new workforce entrants. Women also 
will continue to play an increasing role in the work- 



force. They will provide almost two- thirds of the 
new workforce entrants, and female single heads- 
of-househo'd, as a proportion of the women enter- 
ing the worl:force, will also rise.^ 

The vast pool from which the future workforce 
will be drawn consists of workers that traditionally 
have been considered the least employable. In order 
to fill the jobs being created, employers will have to 
view increasingly pools of unemployed and low- 
income workers — including immigrants, female 
single heads-of-household, and other groups now 
considered hard to employ — as an economic 
resource rather than an economic burden.^ If the 
labor market continues to view these groups as 
"unemployable," jobs now being created may go 
unfilled, and economic expansion could be threatened. 

A substantial gap is emerging between the demand 
for a skilled workforce and the skills present within 
the current workforce. The workforce is becoming 
less skilled, while the demand for skills is rising. (See 
Graph 2 and Table 1.) 



GRAPH 2 

LOW-SKILLED JOBS ARE DECLINING 

1986 and pro)6cM 2000 
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SOURCE: Hudaon Inttltuta, aa adapted from Johntton, p. xxi). 
'Johnston, p. xxi; and Vaughan and Berryman, p. 16. 
^Johnston, p. 79. 
'Ibid., p. 80. 

•NaUonal Alliance of Business and SRI InlcmaUonal, //ii«aii CopiW 

'United States, Department of Labor, p. 3; and A.P. Carncvalc and J.W. Johnston, Training America: Siralegiesfor the Nation (Alexandria, VA: American Society for Training and 
Development, 1989), p. 3-9. 

(^'Johnston, pp. 95-103; and Camevale and Johnston, pp. 1-4. 
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THE CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 
1984 - 2000 



CURRENT NEW RATE OF 

JOBS JOBS GROWTH 

(000s) (000s) (percentage) 



OCCUPATION 

Service Occupations 
Managerial and Management-Related 
Marketing and Sales 
Administrative Support 
Technicians 

Health Diagnosing and Treating 

Occupations 
Teachers, Librarians, and Counselors 
Mechanics, Installers, and Repairers 
Transportation and Heavy Equipment 

Operators 

Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors 

Construction Trades 

Natural, Computer, and Mathematical 

Scientists 
Writers, Artists, Entertainers, and 

Athletes 
Other Professionals and 

Paraprofessionals 
Lawyers and Judges 
Social, Recreational, and Religious 

Workers 
Helpers and Laborers 
Social Scientists 
Precision Production Workers 
Plant and System Workers 
Blue Collar Supervisors 
Miners 

Hand Workers, Assemblers, and 

Fabricators 
Machine Setters, Operators, and 

Tenders 
Agriculture, Forestry, and 

Fisheries 



16,059 5,957 21% 

10,893 4,280 39 

10,656 4,150 39 

18,483 3,620 20 

3,146 1,389 44 

2,478 1,384 56 

4,437 1,381 31 

4,264 966 23 

4,604 752 16 

1,447 600 41 

3,127 595 19 

647 442 68 

1,092 425 39 

825 355 43 

457 326 71 

759 235 31 

4,168 205 5 

173 70 40 

2,790 61 2 

275 36 13 

1,442 - 6 0 

175 - 28 - 16 

2,604 - 179 - 7 

5,527 - 448 - 8 

4,480 - 538 - 12 



TOTALS 105,008 26,030 25% 

SOURCE: Hudson Institute, as cited in Johnston, p. 97. 



EDUCATION 



Over the next decade, it is projected that more 
than half of new jobs will require at least one year 
of college education. ' ' Neither the current nor pro- 



jected workforce will have the education and skills 
needed to nmeet the demands of the future work- 
place. (See Graph 3.) 



GRAPH 3 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE FUTURE WILL REQUIRE 

MORE EDUCATION 



1985 
CURRENT JOBS 



2000 
NEW JOBS 



h.s. 4 yr 40% 



college 1-3 yr 20% 




1-3 yr 12% 



Syr or loss 6% 



h.s. 4 yr 35%, 



/ 

college 4 or more yr 22% 



college 1-3 yr 22% 




k h.s. 1-3yr 10% 
^8 yr or less 4% 



college 4 or more yr 30% 



Median Years of School = 12.8 



Median Years of School = 13.5 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Hudson Institute, as adapted from Johnston, p. 98. 



I'Johiision, p. 97. 
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Currently, 20 percent of the adults in the United 
States are functionally illiterate; that is, they are 
unable to read, write, or compute with the profi- 
ciency needed to function in society.*^ Half of all 
1 8-year-olds have failed to master basic language, 
mathematics, and analytic skills.'^ Employers 
report difficulty both in hiring skilled workers and 
in Hnding entry-level applicants who can read and 
compute well enough to participate usefully in 
employer-provided training programs. 

More striking is the fact that one out of four 
students does not graduate from high school. The 
United States also lags behind other industrialized 
countries, particularly in educational 
achievements in mathematics and science — only 
20 percent of U.S. high school students have three 
years of math, and 10 percent have three years of 



science. In contrast, 90 percent of all West Ger- 
man and Japanese students have three years of 
each. '5 

The growing demand for skUls, employers' 
reliance on weU-educated workers to integrate new 
technologies into the firm, and the country 's demo- 
graphy raise the prospect that economic growth will 
be constrained by a lack of well-educated and well- 
trained employees. More ominously, a dual labor 
market is evolving. The market for unskilled labor 
offers shrinking opportunities and rising poverty, 
while the market for educated, well-trained workers 
promises rising incomes and expanding choices. The 
challenge to the educational and employment and 
training systems is to increase the human capital of 
all of its participants, especially to those outside the 
economic mainstream. 



''N«(ion«l Alliant'c of Business gnd SRI Inlemational. p. I U. 
"United Stales. Department of Labo:, p. 3. 
"Ibid. p. 2. 
"Ibid, p. 3. 

''Cajnevale and Johnston, p. 8. 
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THE CAUEDRNIA WORKFORCE: 
Overview of Current Status and 

Projected Changes 



Currently, California ranks as the world's 
sixth economic power. By the year 2010, Cali- 
fornia could pass France and West Germany to 
rank fourth after Japan, the Soviet Union, and the 
entire United States.'' With an annual output of 
$550 billion worth of goods and services, Califor- 
nia's share of the United States' Gross National 
Product was nearly 13 percent in 1988.'^ 

At the beginning of 1990, California's popula- 
tion is estimated to be about 30 million. The aver- 
age population gain per year during the 1 980s was 
nearly 600,000. By the year 2000, California's 



population will exceed 35 million — adding 
5 million Californians over the next 10 years. 
These levels of growth far exceed the past expe- 
rience of California or any other state. 

Population growth combined with demographic 
factors and economic productivity forecasts will 
have substantial implications for California's 
workforce and occupational structures over the 
next decade. The following is an overview of criti- 
cal factors which will form the basis upon which 
California's workforce of the twenty-first century 
will be built. 



POPULATION 



California's population is a product of natu- 
ral increase (births minus deaths) and migra- 
tion (legal foreign, undocumented, and domestic). 



Graph 4 compares the components of popula- 
tion change 1980-1988 and projections for 
1988-2000. 



GRAPH 4 
CALIFORNIA 
COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE 

(thousands per year) 



1980-1988 



Legal MIg. 

I53.a (27.0%) 




1988-2000 



Natural Increase 

271.0 (49.5%) 



Domestic Kitg. 

62.5 (9.2% I 



indocumented MIg. 

100.0 (17.6%) 



Legal MIg. 

164.6 (30.0%) 




Domestic MIg. 

32.1 (5.9%) 



Undocumented Mig. 

SO.O (14.6%) 



TOTAL GROWTH « 570.4 



TOTAL GROWTH = 547.6 



SOURCE: Cenlar fbr Contlnulno Study of tht Calfornla Economcy (CCSCE). Csltfornis D<M>artmer>ti of FlMrtce «nd Health Sorvicea, 
M adapted from CC80£, pp. 3 and 7. 

"California Economic Dcvclopmcnl Corporation. Vision: California 2010 (Sacramcnlo; March 1988), p. 9. 
'Mbid. 
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Half of California's population in year 2000 is 
projected to come from migration. Over fk>is 
decade new residents in California (including 
immigrants and those bom in California) will grow 
at a rate of nearly 550,000 people a year.'^ Cali- 
fornia will continue to add residents at a much 
faster rate than the national average. Between 
1988 and 2000, the United States population is 
projected to increase by 9.4 percent; Califomia's 
population is projected to grow by 23.2 percent.^** 

By the year 2000, ethnic minorities will repre- 
sent nearly half the state's population. While the 
white population is expected to increase slightly 
to just above 50 percent of the total population. 



Hispanic and Asian populations are expected to grow 
substantially, 58 percent and 64 percent respectively. 
Overall, by the year 2000, Hispanics will represent 
29 percent of the population, Asians 13 percent, and 
Blacks about 7 percent (See Graph 5.) 

Between 1988 and 2000, California's work- 
force is projected to grow fastest in the 35-54 
aged group (see Graph 6, p. 11): the state's 
total workforce will grow by about 3.8 million; 
the workforce aged 35-54 will grow by nearly 
3.2 million.21 The youngest workforce group, 
aged 15-24, traditionally associated with entry- 
level positions in most nonprofessional occupa- 
tions, will increase only slightly. 




TOTAL = 23.668 TOTAL = 28,321 TOTAL = 34,893 



SOURCE: 1980-Ceniutof PopuMlon; l88(U>ntor tor Continuing Study ofttwCalfornIa Economy (CCSCE), 
Current Population Survey; 2000-CCSCE; u adaptsd from CCSCE, p. 40. 



>*Cenler for Continuing Study of the California Economy, CaHfontta Popuhtbn CharaeteristUst RtgUmal Market Update and PnJectUms (Palo Alto: 1989), p. 8. 
"Ibid. 

"Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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GRAPHS 

CALIFORNIA 
WORKFORCE BY AGE GROUP 

0n thousands) 




15-24 



25-34 35-54 
AGE GROUP 



SOURCE: Adapted from Center fbr Continuing Study of tf hi Calfbrnle Economy, 
p. 35. 



1988 m 2000 



55+ 



GROWTH 
1983 to 2000 

1B-24 438 

26-34 .155 

35 - 54 3,173 

55+ 304 



WORKFORCE DEMOGRAPHICS 



Changes in California's population will be 
directly reflected in the future nature of workforce 
growth, especially at the entry level. Not only will 
nearly half of the future workforce be comprised of 
ethnic minorities, but more than half of those eth- 
nic minorities will be immigrants, primarily from 
Asian and Hispanic countries. 

Public and private sector labor experts are con- 
cerned with the potential problem of a mismatch 
between the skills of California's emerging work- 
force and the requirements of tomorrow's jobs. 
According to one report, "Unless major upward 
mobility occurs in the occupational structure of 
California's minority groups, and recent immi- 
grants in particular, the occupational requirements 
of a growing and changing state economy in [this] 
decade may not be met.^^'* 



The projected mismatch between existing work- 
force skills and future occupational requirements 
is based on the following fmdings: 

• California's future economy, strongly based on 
technology, will heavily rely on occupations of a 
professional and technical nature. 

• California's current workforce is cleariy under- 
represented in many highly skilled professions 
by Hispanic, Asian, and Black workers. 

• Projected growth in California's workforce for 
this decade and beyond will be primarily Hispan- 
ics and Asians. 

Table 2 (p. 1 2) outlines California's curent occupa- 
tional structure by ethnic group. 



"Ibid., p. 41. 
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TABLE 2 

CALIFORNIA 
OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE by ETHNIC GROUP 

1986 - 1988 Average 







NON-HISPANIC 




ASIAN & 


TOTAL 


OCCUPATION 


HISPANIC 


WHITE 


BLACK 


OTHER 


POPULATION 


Managerial and Professional 


9.3% 


33.6% 


19.3% 


25.6% 


26.9% 


^aloc AHmin Tprh ^unnnrf* 


22 2% 


33 4% 


36.9% 


34.6% 


31.4% 


Service Workers 


17.2% 


10,8% 


17.0% 


12.3% 


12.6% 


Farm Workers 


8.6% 


1.8% 


0.9% 


2.7% 


3.3% 


Precision and Craft Workers 


15.0% 


11.8% 


10.3% 


10.5% 


12.3% 


Operators and Laborers 


27.8% 


8.6% 


15.8% 


14.3% 


13.5% 


TOTALS* 


lOOX 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



NOTE: The managerial and professional category includes managers (all levels), 
accountants, building inspectors, engineers, scientists, lawyers, doctors, 
and teachers. The sales, administrative, and technical support category 
includes sales jobs (cashiers to real estate agents), clerical positions 
(secretaries, bank tellers, record clerks), technical occupations (dental 
hygienists, drafters, traffic controllers). Service workers include 
janitors, food service workers (cooks and waiters), personal service 
workers (childcare, hairdressers, home health aides). 



*TOTALS may not equal 100% due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Center for Continuing Study of the California Economy, p. 39. 
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During the 1990s there will be an increased 
demand for managerial and professional jobs; a 
slightly lesser, but still substantial, demand for 
sales, administrative, and technical support jcbs; 
and a decline in the demand for farm, craft, and 
laborer occupations.^^ "White collar" occupations 
in California are expected to grow faster than the 
national average, while below average growth is 
projected for "blue collar" occupations. See 
Tables 3 and 4 (pp. 14 and 15) for a comparison 
between the United States and California as to 
the fastest growing occupations and occupations 
with the largest absolute growth. 

Tables 5a and 5b (p. 16) depict the projected 
occupational structure for 1987-2000 in another 
way. Table 5a delineates projected occupations 
with the largest projected percentage growth, by 
skill level, while Table 5b shows the occupations 
with the largest projected number of new jobs, by 
skill level. 

It is important to note that Tables 5a and 5b 
indicate the changing nature of middle level occu- 
pations. The projected growth in middle level 
occupations is not in factory jobs, but rather in jobs 
that are service related and involve work in offices, 
stores, health, and education facilities. Projected 
middle skill occupations will be more complex. 
Future workers, lacking enhanced conceptual, 
creative, and communication skills, will find grad- 
ual movement along tomorrow's job skill con- 
tinuum more difficult. Without supportive inter- 
vention, the prospect of being trapped at low-skill 
jobs is a prospective reality for all entry-level 
workers, especially those who lack enhanced basic 
skills and education. 

To avoid potential stagnation in economic 
growth, the occupational profile of California's 
minority groups must begin to change dramati- 
cally. There are two principal strategies, one long- 
term and one short-term, to enable the emerging 



workforce to fulfill more successfully the skill 
expectations of tomorrow's economy. The main 
long-term strategy involves California's educa- 
tional system. Simply stated, significant educa- 
tional reform, in curriculum and process, is needed 
to insure th^t all Califomians receive a vibrant, 
comprehensive, and academically sound educa- 
tion from preschool through postsecondary levels. 

Today, at least one in three California students 
drops out of school. The attrition rate for Black 
students is 48 percent, for Hispanic students — 
46 percent, for white students — 28 percent, and 
Asian students — 14 percent.^* By the year 2000, 
more than one million students will have left 
school before graduation, and another 750,000 
who do graduate will be considered barely liter- 
ate.25 Nationally, California ranks near the bottom 
for graduating high school students — only six 
states have lower graduation rates. 

While overall school performance is essential, 
there is a short-term strategy that is designed to 
prevent the potential mismatch between the skills 
of the future workforce and tomorrow's job 
requirements: effective employment and training 
programs, which become substitutes for educa- 
tional failures and provide retraining for existing 
workers. 

Though both education and employment and 
training programs involve the public and private 
sectors, this report focuses on the mere immediate, 
short-term, publicly funded empbyment and train- 
ing programs. California's growing economy will 
require nearly 550,000 new workers annually 
through the 1 990s. 2^ The question is: Will Califor- 
nia 's educational system, over the long term, and its 
employment and training "system, " over the short 
term, produce a creative, highly-skilled, and com- 
petitive workforce, needed to sustain California's 
economic growth capacity into the twenty-first 
century? 



"Ihid.p. 46. 

"California. Assembly OfTice of fteicarch, CaHfornUi ChiUrtn, California Families: Educating Minority Students in California, Dtscriplivt Analysis and Policy Imolications 
(SacramenloJoimPublicalionsOfrice, April IV90),p. 15. f ■> j r 

^^RE. Wycoff. "Classroom Crisis is a Job for Business, "Lot Angeles Times, January 2. 1990. 
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TABLE 3 

FASTEST GROWING OCCUPATIONS ~ UNITED STATES 



(Employed workforce aged 16 and older. 








ranked by percent change; numbers In 


Number of Workers 


Percent Change 


thousands; 1988-2000) 


1988 


2000 


1988-2000 


Paralegals 


83 


145 


"IP OA/ 

75,3% 


Medical assistants 


149 


253 


70.0 


Home health aides 


236 


397 


67.9 


Radiologic technologists and technicians 


132 


218 


00. 0 


Data processing equipment repairers 


71 


115 


61.2 


Medical records technicians 


47 


75 


59.9 


Medical secretaries 


207 


327 


58.0 


Physical therapists 


68 


107 


57.0 


Surgical technologists 


35 


55 


56.4 


Operations research analysts 


55 


85 


55.4 


Securities and financial services sales workers 


200 


309 


54.8 


Travel agents 


142 


219 


54.1 


Computer systems analysts 


403 


617 


53.3 


Physical and corrective therapy assistants 


39 


60 


52.5 


Social welfare service aides 


91 


138 


51.5 



OCCUPATIONS WITH LARGEST ABSOLUTE GROWTH — UNITED STATES 



(Employed workforce aged 16 tnd older, 
ranked by change In number of workers; 
numbers In thousands; 1988-2000) 

Salespersons, retail 
Registered nurses 

Janitors and cleaners, including maids 

Waiters and waitresses 

General managers and top executives 

General office clerks 

Secretaries, except legal and medical 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 

Truck drivers, light and heavy 

Receptionists and information clerks 

Cashiers 

Guards 

Computer programmers 

Food counter, fountain and related 

Food preparation workers 



Number of Workers 



Change In Number 
1988-2000 



3,834 
1,577 
2,895 
1,786 
3,030 
2,519 
2,903 
1,184 
2,399 
833 
2,310 
795 
519 
1,626 
1,027 



4,564 
2,190 
3,450 
2,337 
3,509 
2,974 
3,288 
1,562 
2,768 
1,164 
2,614 
1,050 
769 
1,866 
1,260 



730 
613 
556 
551 
479 
455 
385 
378 
369 
331 
304 
256 
250 
240 
234 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1989, as cited in Diane Crispell, "Workers in 
2000," American Demographics , March 1990, p. 40. 
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TABLE 4 

FASTEST GROWING OCCUPATIONS - CALIFORNIA 



(Employed workforce aged 16 and older, 


Number of Workers 


Percent Change 


ranKed by percent change; i3o/-<:UUU; 


1987 


2000 




Paralegals 


10,910 


22,900 


109.9% 


Tax preparers 


4,290 


8,290 


93. d 


Data processing equipment repairers 


13 ,880 


26,630 


91.9 


Photoengraving and litho machine operators 


1 ,010 


1,850 




Employment interviewers--private or public 


6,080 


11,130 


83. 1 


Systems analysts--electronic data processing 


49,190 


89,360 


81.7 


Home health aides 


11,800 


21,400 


81.4 


Computer programmers 


48,220 


86,320 


79.0 


Medical records technicians and technologists 


5,540 


9,760 


76.2 


Law clerks 


3,210 


5,650 


76.0 


Computer programmer aides 


13,770 


23,950 


73.9 


Physical therapists 


6,780 


11,730 


73.0 


Data keyers —composing 


1,860 


3,170 


70.4 


Safety engineers--except mining 


3,570 


6,040 


69.2 


Social welfare service aides 


2,780 


4,670 


68,0 



OCCUPATIONS WITH LARGEST ABSOLUTE GROtfTH - CALIFORNIA 



(Employed workforce aged 16 and older, 

ranked by change in number of workers. Number of Workers Change in Number 



1987-2000) 


1987 


2000 


1987-2000 


Salespersons --retail 


410,380 


584,870 


174,490 


General managers and top executives 


305,330 


429,390 


124,060 


Waiters and waitresses 


195,510 


297,850 


102,340 


General office clerks 


320,650 


417,440 


96,790 


Cashiers 


227,000 


309,210 


82,210 


Registered nurses 


160,250 


236,680 


76,430 


Combined food preparation and service 


153,930 


214,140 


60,210 


Accountants and auditors 


99,830 


158,630 


58,800 


Secretaries and NEC 


287,670 


344,440 


56,770 


Electricians and electronic engineers 


80,850 


135,740 


54,890 


Janitors and cleaners--except maids 


166,180 


218,650 


52,470 


Receptionists and information clerks 


107,320 


157,460 


50,140 


Bookkeeping and accounting clerks 


258,660 


303,680 


45,020 


Food preparation workers 


104,190 


147,550 


43,360 


Sales reps--nonscientific, except retail 


109,870 


151,330 


41,460 



SOURCE: California, Employment Development Department, California Projections 
of Employment by Industry and Occupation: 1987-2000 (Sacramento: 
January 1990). 
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TABLE 5a 



OCCUPATIONS WITH LARGEST PERCENTAGE GROWTH 
1987 - 2000 



LOWER SKILLS MIDDLE SKILLS HIGHER SKILLS 

Paralegals Physical Therapists 

Medical Assistants Podiatrists 
Therapy Aides Computer Analysts 

Data Processing Repair Programmers 
Home Health Aides Occ. Therapists 

Medical Record Technicians Optometrists 
Employment Interviewers 
Radiologic Technicians 
Dental Hygienists 
Dental Assistants 
Data Systems Operators 



TABLE 5b 

OCCUPATIONS WITH LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW JOBS 
1987 - 20uD 



LOWER SKILLS 

Janitors 

Food Workers 

Cooks 

Guards 

Gardeners 

Stock Clerks 

Dining Room Helpers 



MIDDLE SKILLS 

Salespeople 
Waiters 
Cashiers 
Truck Drivers 
Nursing Aides 
Secretaries 
Information Clerks 
Practical Nurses 
Repair 



HIGHER SKILLS 

Nurses 

Managers 

Accountants 

Computer Programmers 

Teachers 

Computer Analysts 
Electrical Engineers 
Lawyers 



SOURCE: Center for Continuing Study of the California Economy, pp. 44-45. 
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CALIFORNIA'S EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS: 
An Overview and Brief Analysis 



As indicated previously, two principal and con- 
current strategies must be directed to close the 
projected mismatch between the skills of the future 
workforce (especially the non-traditional, new 
entrants) and the requirements of tomorrow's jobs: 
1) educational reform and 2) an effective employ- 
ment and training "system." 

Educational reform is a long-term strategy 
aimed at improving the capacity of all California 
learning institutions (from preschool through post- 
secondary levels) to provide quality education. It is 
through the educational process that all Califomi- 
ans may gain the type of knowledge and skills that 
will enable them to meet the increasingly complex 
challenges presented by societal participation, 
including workforce requirements. An analysis of 
the implementing strategies of educational reform, 
though crucial in defining the capacity of the work- 
force to exist successfully in the world of work, is 
outside the scope of this report, thus, the focus on 
employment and training.^^ 

Though supported, in concept, by both the pri- 
vate and public sectors, it has largely been the 
responsibility of government to provide employ- 
ment and training programs aimed primarily at 



persons who have not benefitted from the "tradi- 
tional" educational experience, and there are a 
myriad of such programs. 

In describing these programs, the Assembly 
Office of Research (AOR) has adopted the Cali- 
fornia Employment Development Department's 
(EDD) definition of employment and training pro- 
grams: "... programs administered through state 
agencies which direct st-^ices toward individual 
clients. Programs not covered include training 
provided by employers (as a regular part of doing 
business), the military services, for-profit voca- 
tional schools, and federally administered pro- 
grams with no state role."^* 

For fiscal year 1990-91, over $2.9 billion 
(nearly $2.0 billion state funds, $946 million 
federal funds) has been proposed to fund 22 
employment and training programs servicing 
approximately 6 million clients. These pro- 
grams are administered by 12 state agencies — 
10 of which are within the Governor's jurisdic- 
tion, one under the jurisdiction of the State 
Department of Education, and one under the 
jurisdiction of the California Community Col- 
leges (see Graph 7, p. 18). 



"For fuithcr infomialioii regarding long lerm educational reform, please refer lo previous Assembly Office of Research reports: CaWonUa 2000- A PtooU tm TnuuUiim. Umiar 
^^Lli!^r^''T'/'i!r}^'it^' ^ " 'V'"' o/^'W-'^ «-/ai«cfllto»(Sepl,n,ber%86)TS^^ cZ^nM^^^JStr 

2«C.lifomia. Employmenl Development Department. Employmenl ami Training Program in Caifomta (Sacramento: Office of State Printing. March 1989). p. i. 
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Graph? 



Employment and Training Programs 
by State implementing Agencies 





Department of 
industrial Relations 

ApprenticashipTnifling 



SupporttdEmploymnt 
Vocational RthabiliWion 



Chsncillof's Offici -• 
California Community Colltgts 

Vocational Education 




SOURCE: Employment Development Department 



The state's employment and training programs 
are an amalgam of federal and state programs 
created in "bits and pieces" over 70 years. Nine of 
those programs account for nearly 93 percent of 
total funding and serve nearly 90 percent of all 
clients. The three largest programs are adminis- 
tered by the educational system: Secondary Voca- 
tional Education, Postsecondary Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Adult Education. The six largest 
programs outside of the educational system are: 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), Greater 
Avenues for Independence (GAIN), Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Job Service, Employment Training 
Panel Program, and California Conservation 

o 
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Corps. (See Table 6a on p. 1 9 for federally created 
Employment and Training programs and Table 6b 
on p. 20 for state created programs.) 

Because of the "piecemeal" history of the 
development of employment and training pro- 
grams, a cohesive, coordinated, and linked "sys- 
tem" was never created. Instead, California has 
a variety of complex employment and training 
programs, which essentially overlap in function 
and target population. (See Appendix A for 
information regarding the purpose and descrip- 
tion of the 22 employment and training 
programs.) 
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FEEOMLiy (mm Bmsmur m immm rmsm 



PROGRAM 


DfVTE 


I^ni^EN^NS AGENCY 


FUNDING (nSML YEW 1990-91)* 


MffiER 

SERVED** 




CREATED 




STATE 


LOCAL 


^ATE/LOCAL 


mm. 


mJH 


(UB8-a9) 


JTPA 


1982 


Dept. of Labor 


Ehploynent Devel . Dept. 


Field Offices 


$ 0 


$279,105,000 


$279,105,000 


170,807 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


1931 


Dept. of Ed. 


Dept. of Rehabilitation 


Local Offices 


30,680,000 


149,440,000 


180,120,000 


130,925 


Job Service 


1933 


Dept. of Labor 


Eirp1o)rent Devel . Dept. 


Field Offices 


20,585,000 


69,296,000 


89,881,000 


1,139,129 


Refugee Assistance Services 


1980 


Health & Hutbh 
Services 


Dept. of Social Srevices 


Co. l-telfare Dept. 


0 


39,769,000 


39,769,000 


33,000 


Special Veterans Services 


1968 


Dept. of Labor 


Eniplo>nBnt Devel . Dept. 


Local Offices 


0 


16,083,000 


16,083,000 


146,283 


Food Stanp EST 


1977 


Dept. of Agri. 


Dept. of Social Services 


Co. Welfare Dept. 


5,000,000 


12,000,000 


17,000,000 


197,570 


Wagner-Peyser 1(K Projects 


1982 


Dept. of Labor 


E/rployTEnt Devel . Dept. 


Field Offices 


0 


8,487,000 


8,487,000 


14,500 


Sr. Com. Einpl. Service 


1983 


Dept. of Labor 


Department of Aging 


Area Agency 
on Aging 


0 


5,547,000 


5,547,000 


1,052 


California IM'ACT 


1977 


N/A 


National Guard 


Local Offices 


1,202,000 


1,279,000 


2,481,000 


840 












$57,467,000 


$581,006,000 


$638,473,000 


1,834.106 
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PRDGR/n 


MTE 


wiBermcASNCv 


RIDING (nsCflL YD« 1990-91)* 


MHER 
SERVED** 




CREATED 




SW7E 


UXJL 








(19GM9) 


Secondary Voc. Ed. ROC/Ps 


1917 


Dept. of Ed. 


Dept. of tducatlon 


School Districts 


$597,000,000 


$45,000,000 


$642,000,000 


1,140,000 


Posts^condary Voc. Ed. 


1917 


Dept. of Ed. 


Chancellor's Office 


Comunity Colleges 


655,000,000 


34,500,000 


689,500,000 


989,817 


Adult Education 


1917 


Dept. of Ed. 


Dept. of Eduction 



School Districts 


291,746,000 


156,896,000 


448,642,000 


1,120,000 


GAIN 


1985 


Health S Hunan 
Services 


Dept. of Social Services 


Co. Welfare Oepts. 


122,600,000 


127,760,000 


250,360,000 


125,321 


Inrate EifTplo)flient 


1983 


N/A 


Dept. of Corrections 


Various Institutions 


48,589,000 


0 


48,589,000 


63,683 


Dipl. Training Panel Program 


1982 


N/A 


Etiplo^ment Training Panel 



N/A 


68,940,000 


0 


68,940,000 


40,000 


W Conservation Corps 


1973 


N/A 


CA Conservation Corps 


Regional Offices 


61,266,000 


0 




61,266,000 


2,140 


Voc. Ed. for Inrrates 


1955 


ri/A 


Dept. of Corrections 


Various Institutions 


34,482,000 


0 


34,482,000 


7,426 


Supported Enploynent 



1987 



N/A 


Dept. of Rehabilitation 


Various ComiiTiity 
Agencies/Orpanizations 


16,329,000 


378,000 


16,707,000 


5,293 


Service Center Program 


1966 


ri/A 


Einplo>mEnt Devel. Dept. 


EDO Service Centers 


7,675,000 


0 


7,675,000 




15,576 


Apprenticeship Training 


1939 


N/A 


Dept. of Indus. Relations 


Joint Apprenticeship 
Councils 


5,834,000 


164,000 


5,998,000 


50,494 


Wand &nplo>fnent 


1983 


N/A 


CA Youth Authority 


m 


4,800,000 


0 


4,800,000 


14,000 


Job Agent Program 


1968 


N/A 


Enplo)rent Devel. Dept. 


Field Offices 


3,343,000 


0 


3,343,000 


3,749 



SLBIDIALS 

TOTAL Federally Created and State Created IVograBB 



$1,917,604,000 $364,696,000 $2,282,302,000 3,577,499 
$l,975,0n,000 $945,701,000 $2,920,775,000 5,411,605 



* Federal funding leveh based on fiscal year 1990-91 appropriations; state funding levels based on proposed Governor's Budget for 1990-91. 

i^"'^ '^2f ^ for fiscal year 19^. EDO estinates the nutter served riBy fluctuate up to 3 perxent per year. Also, this figure artificially inflates 
the actual nuiter of clients participating in the programs. One client be enrolled in rore than one program and, therefore, may be counted rrore than o^. 

SOURCE: California, Enploynent Development Department, Enploynent and Training Programs in California (DRAFT) (Sacramento: forthcoming). 
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According to EDD, although programs lack 
common and precise deflnitions of functions and 
target groups, generic "major" functions and client 
target groups can be found within all employment 
and training programs. 

EDD defmes the five major program functions 
as: 

1. Job Placement — is the hiring by a public or 
private sector employer of a client referred by 
an employment and training program. 

2. Basic/Remedial Education — is instruction in 
reading, writing, computing, and problem solv- 
ing that improves a program client's job pros- 
pects or ability to succeed in training. 

3. On-the-job Training — is training in job spe- 
cific skills provided at the actual work site by an 
employer who has first hired the program client. 

4. Vocational Education — is training conducted 
in an institutional setting designed to provide 
program clients with the necessary skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes to attain entry level 
employment. 

5. Support Services — are services or benefits 
which enable clients, especially low-income 
persons, to participate in program activities. 
They include income maintenance, childcare, 
health services, legal aid, and transportation 
assistance. 

EDD defines the nine major client target groups 
as: 
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1. Job-Ready Persons — have occupational skills 
which are in demand in the labor market but 
need assistance in finding a job. 

2. Dislocated Workers — ? ave occupational skills 
and experience, but (heir opportunities to 
become reemployed in the <^>ame or a similar job 
are limited. 

3. Youth — are generally defined as persons 21 
years of age or younger with little or no job 
experience. They may be students, graduates, or 
school dropouts. 

4. Public Aid Recipients — receive financial 
assistance from programs, such as Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children, Food Stamps, or 
Supplemental Security Income. 

5. Vetcans — are persons who have served in the 
active military, naval, or air service, and were 
discharged honorably. 

6. Disabled Persons — have physical, mental, or 
emotional impairments which affect their pros- 
pects for employment. 

7. Older Workers — are generally defined as per- 
sons 55 years of age or older. 

8. Low-Income Persons — have only a basic sub- 
sistence standard of living and may (but often 
do not) qualify for public assistance. 

9. Offenders — are persons who have been con- 
victed of or adjudicated for a felony and who 
are presently incarcerated in an adult or youth 
correctional facility, or on probation or parole. 
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California's employment and training programs 
typically provide one or more major services to one 
or more of the previously described client groups. 
As displayed in Graph 8 (p. 23) many of the pro- 
grams provide the same services and target the 
same client groups. Eighteen of the 22 programs 
provide job placement services; 1 2 designate basic 
remedial education as one of the major functions; 
1 1 programs provide for on-the-job training. Sim- 
ilarly, half the programs target public aid recip- 
ients; nine provide services for youth; seven target 
the disabled. Yet another way to categorize, or 
"systemize," California's employment and train- 
ing programs is to group them by their primary 
mission. (The sidebar at right organizes the 22 
programs by their primary mission.) 

Compounding the web of cross-agency adminis- 
trative bureaucracy is an additional propensity of 
most of the employment and training programs to 
"contract out" for actual training services. Direct 
skills training, employment skills training, and the 
acr 3SS to work experience programs may, in many 
i; stances, be achieved by many governmental 
agencies contracting with a multitude of community- 
based organizations or private, for-profit enter- 
prises providing the same or similar services. 

To measure empirically whether any or all of 
California's employment and training programs 
"work," one would have to implement an experi- 
mental design methodology (study v. control 
groups) and monitor meaningful performance 
standards over a longitudinal time period. To date, 
no such comprehensive study has been completed. 
Many of the programs produce periodic reports, 
and most have conducted some type of internal or 
external programmatic evaluation. The evalua- 
tions are either a compilation of informal reports 
or, in a relatively few cases, the product of an 
outside, independent short-term evaluation. The 
reports are usually issued pursuant to legislative 
mandates or for internal monitoring needs. 
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Graph 8 

Employment and Training Programs By Function and Target Group 



Program 

Senior Community Employment Service 
CA. Conservation Corps 



Major Functions 



Job Basic/ Voc. Support Job- 

Placement Remedial OJT Ed. Services Ready 



ClienI Groups Targeted 



Public Older 
Dislocated Youth Aid Vets Disabled Workers 



Low- 
Income Offenders 



Postsecondary Voc. Education 






























Inmata Employment 










■ 
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Vocational Education for Inmates 
Adult Education 



Secondary Voc. Education ROC/Ps 
Job Agent Program 
Job Servico 



Job Training Partnership Act 
Service Center Program 
Special Veterans Services 



Wagner-Peyser 10% Projects 
Employment Training Panel Program 
Apprenticeship Training 



Calilomia IMPACT 
Supported Employment 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Food Stamp Emp^oy^^ 



GAIN 

Refugee Assistance Services 



■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 



Ward Employment 



TOTALS 18 12 

SOURCE: Employment Development Department 
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Typically, reports and evaluations focus on a 
limited number of issues affecting programs. 
Almost all reports and evaluations simply moni- 
tor funding levels, number of clients served, pro- 
grammatic elements, and sometimes job place- 
ments. Of those programs which initially track 
their clients into employment, few monitor such 
clients for an extended time period, and virtually 
no program has empirical data correlating suc- 
cessful employment with a particular service 
delivery strategy. (See Appendix B for informa- 



tion regarding reports and evaluations of the 22 
programs.) 

Current programs overlap in primary mission, 
major functions, client target groups, and service 
delivery. Though it remains unabated, there has been 
a hue and cry for almost as many years as there have 
been programs, to liave state programs designed and 
functioning more as a "system, " in terms of agency 
administration and local service delivery, rather than 
as a lazy-Susan of choices and chances. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



Currently, California's 22 publicly funded 
employment and training programs are adminis- 
tered through 12 dirferent state agencies. The nine 
most heavily funded programs are administered as 
follows: Secondary Vocational Education and 
Adult Education by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Postsecondary Vocational Education by 
the California Community Colleges, Job Training 
Partnerships Act (JTPA) and Job Service by the 
Employment Development Department, Greater 
Avenues for Independence (GAIN) by the 
Department of Social Services, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation by the Department of Rehabilitation, 
Employment Training Panel Program by the 
Employment Training Panel, and California Con- 
servation Corps by the California Conservation 
Corps. 

This fragmentation and associated administra- 
tive complexity (from a statewide agency perspec- 
tive, a local point of service delivery perspective, 
and a client based perspective) make it difficult to 
integrate training services, respond strategically to 
evolving workforce needs, and use limited funds 
efficiently. There is no linked, coordinated, or 
comprehensive publicly funded employment and 
training "system" in California. 

As a result of the projected decline in the number 
of entry-level workers joining the workforce in 
combination with projected higher labor demands, 
a "window of opportunity" will exist for vast pools 
of unemployed, underemployed, and dislocated 
workers to become major participants in this 
decade's workforce. 

But, how will this emerging, non-traditional 
workforce (comprised primarily of Asians, Hispan- 
ics. Blacks, returning women, and recent immi- 
grants) be positioned to respond successfully to the 
special demands of the 1990s workforce — that it 
be more innovative, able to adapt to rapidly chang- 
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ing conditions, and better equipped with enhanced 
problem- solving and communication skills? Part 
of the answer will rely on massive long-term edu- 
cational reform designed to insure that all Califor- 
nians receive a uniformly high level of quality 
education, which will prepare them for the respon- 
sibilities of society and the increasing complexities 
of the world of work. 

However, more than 80 percent of the work- 
force in the year 2000 will have already been 
"through" the traditional school system. There- 
fore, the responsibility for preparing California's 
emerging, non-traditional workforce to meet and 
respond successfully to current and projected labor 
market needs falls primarily to the patchwork of 
current employment and training programs. How 
can California's employment and training pro- 
grams better meet the challenge of preparing this 
emerging workforce for the higher skills 
demanded by current and future jobs? 

The Assembly Office of Research recommends 
that an Assembly Select Committee (or a Sub- 
committee of a current Standing Committee) on 
Job Training be formed to explore a variety of 
approaches to enable California's employment 
and training programs to deliver systematically the 
type of educational, employment, and supportive 
services needed to match the skills of the non- 
traditional workforce with the demands of labor 
market needs. 

The following is a broad range of policy options, 
which the Select Committee (or Subcommittee) 
may consider in its efforts to improve, coordinate, 
and craft California's employment and training 
programs into a "system." As mentioned above, 
educational reform is a crucial strategy to work- 
force development but is beyond the scope of this 
report, and, therefore, K-12 educational reform 
policy options have not been considered. 
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Create a State Department of Employment and Job Training 



The United States Congress is currently consid- 
ering legislation which will mandate, among many 
other provisions, that for states to receive Ending 
for vocational education. Job Training Partnership 
Act, adult education, vocational rehabilitation, and 
perhaps Greater Avenues for Independence, states 
must demonstrate an organizational capability, 
under one entity, to administer those programs. 

A new Department of Employment and Job 
Training would assume administrative responsibil- 
ity for all employment and job tr«iining programs. 
In addition, the new department would create a 
permanent Employment and Job Training Com- 
mission which would initiate and maintain a state- 
wide certification system insuring that all 
employment and job training programs meet 
administrative and substantive standards. Besides 
conducting research and providing policy recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature on 
employment strategies and workforce needs, the 
Commission would: 

I. Develop an employment and job training 
voucher system to enable eligible individuals to 



have direct control over their career devel- 
opment plans by providing state subsidized 
vouchers to use for certified employment 
and job training programs. A voucher sys- 
tem could be incorporated into the current 
employment and job training "system," or 
replace it entirely. 

2. Create a comprehensive labor market needs 
data base reflecting local, regional, and state- 
wide workforce demands. All employment and 
job training programs should be measured on 
their ahility to place clients in meaningful job 
opportunities for extended periods of time. 
Many job and skills training strategies suffer 
from insufficient data regarding current labor 
market needs, sometimes resulting in inapprop- 
riate training strategies designed for disappear- 
ing jobs. Employment and job training pro- 
grams must be responsive to current and 
emerging labor market needs. State, regional, 
and local strai.^nc planning will require a com- 
prehensive labor market needs data base system 
constantly updated to reflect current and future 
workforce demands. 



Significantly Expand the Apprenticeship Model of Job Training 



Create an apprenticeship training model 
which will provide opportunities for clients to 
obtain technical skills and gainful employment 
by combining elements of vocational education 
with apprenticeships. By targeting industries 
in regional areas throughout the state that are 



(and will be) experiencing labor market shor- 
tages, a consortium of interested "'^^senta- 
tives from secondary schools, com ..y col- 
leges, intermediate school districts, and 
businesses could design a series of intensive 
apprenticeship models. 
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Eliminate Impediments Which Discourage 
Access to Employment and Job Training 



The Department of Employment and Job Train- 
ing would study impediments which discourage 
access to employment and job training programs, 
and would specifically examine the following 
strategies to eliminate such impediments: 

1. Provide adequate supportive services (such as 
childcare, transportation, mental health, and 
other social services) to insure active client par- 
ticipation in all certified employment and job 
training programs. 

2. Explore various tax credit and tax exemption 
policies to encourage more involvement of 
private sector industry in employment and job 



training programs. A variety of tax incentive 
approaches should be examined from the provi- 
sion of personal income tax credit for education 
and employment and job training expenses to 
business income tax exemptions for all employer- 
provided education and employment and job 
training benefits. 

3. Creating an enhanced applied technology edu- 
cation model to link middle and secondary 
schools with community college and university 
programs so that sequences of courses can be 
offered in applied math, science, and other 
appropriate subjects that lead students to 
greater technical proficiencies. 
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APPENDIX A 



Employment and Training 
Programs by Purpose 
and Description 
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/VPENDIX A 



DfLOiMNr /VO TRAINING PROGRmS 
BY PIJRPOSE DESCRIPTION 



PROGRW PURPOSE DESCRIPTION 



Secondary Voc. Ed. ROC/Ps Provide vocational education and skills training Vocational Education is predominantly classroom instruc- 

to high school students, dropouts, and some adults, tion. ROC/Ps carbine classroom instruction with work 

experience training at private sector enployers. ROC/Ps 
also use mock work settings to provide instruction. 



Postsecondary Voc. Ed. 



o 



Adult Education 



Provide vocational education to adult ccmnunity 
college students. Provide customized training for 
private arployer. 



Most training done in the classroan. Seme classes are 
held in a laboratory setting such as industrial arts, 
automotive repair, and cosmetology. 



Provide general education, remedial education, 
and vocational classroom training to adults v^o 
are limited-English speaking, lack basic skills, 
or wish to earn a GEO certificate, high school 
diploTB, or fulfill civics and English language 
requirements for U.S. citizenship. 



Adult schools provide classroom training only. The 
curriculun does not include any training which 
requires a laboratory setting. The primary mission 
is inproving basic skills and providing coursework 
leading to a high school diploma. 



Greater Avenues for Provide a coibination of skills training, support County welfare departments adiiinister this mandatory 

Independence services, and basic education skills, that will participation program. There are some allowable reasons 

(GAIN) transition AFDC recipients into perronent enploy- for exenption or deferral . Services are provided 

rent and self-sufficiency. through a closely monitored matrix of job searx:h, 

counseling, skills training, and placement. Extensive 
support services are available during the entire 
program; some extend past placement. Sanctions are 
iriposed for failure to cooperate. 
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PROGRm 



PURPOSE 



oEscRipnm 



Job Training Provide skills traininy and placement to yomth, Local Private Industry Councils (PIC) operate in 51 

Partnership Act adults, older workers, and dislocated workers v/ho service delivery areas throughout tlie state. Program 

(JTPA) are disadvantaged through economic or etiploy- activities are funded through seven entitlonents 

ment cirajmstances. which determine the nature and extent of training 

and who will be serviced, PICs usually obligate most 
funding for contracts with public and private train- 
ing institutions and camunity-based organizations 
who are responsible for training and placement. 



Vocational Rehabilitation 



Job Service 



Provide training, medical assistance, materials 
and supplies, and support services to disabled 
persons. 



Provide job placeirent and job search assistance to 
the general public. 



Participants who qualify for the progron are provided 
rehabilitation services and skills training based on a 
plan prepared by staff. The plan is developed with 
tJiG involvement of the participant, outlines all 
services, and establishes proposed timelines for 
conpletion of each proposed activity. Extensive 
support services are available through the department. 
Participants are able to enter the program by contact- 
ing the regional office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 



The DrploNinent Development Department (iZDD) conducts the 
Job Service program through 130 field offices. Job 
placement cainselors provide assistance to participants 
by making referrals from job orders received from enploy- 
e»^. The job orders are canputerized which enhances the 
ability to locate a job match. 



Innate Biplo>ment Provide subsidized enplo}iiient for i mates. I metes are provided enploymert thrxxjgh the Prison 

Industry Authority and otiier private and public 
sector enployers. 



Drplo^ment Training 
Panel Program 
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Provide training services to v/orkers covered 
under the UI program or \\orkers who have 
exhausted their claim in the last 104 weeks. 



ETP contracts directly with employers or training insti- 
tutions using fixed fee training contracts. These con- 
tracts require that a participant successfully completes 
the program and is enployed for a miniirwm period before 
tJie eirployer or training institution receives a fixed 
fee per enployed participant. 
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PURPOSE 



DESCRIPTION 



CA Conservation Corps 



Provide work experience training to youth 
(18-23) in a residential setting, and conduct 
conservation projects for public agencies. 



Tiie Conservation Corps operates 17 residential centers 
throughout the state. Youth are assigned. to a center, 
where they conplete conservation projects, receive 
Basic Education, and learn center maintenance skills, 
such as automotive repair and food service. Corps 
menters may be enrolled for one or two years. 
Corps members also receive career counseling. 



Refugee Assistance 
Services 



Provide refugees with a battery of training, 
education, and support services which assist 
in assimilation and self-sufficiency. 



Refugee Services are being provided through the GAIN 
program conducted by county welfare departnents. 
Refugees receive English as a second language training, 
on-the-job training skills, and placement assistance, 
as well as health and social services. 



Voc. Ed. for Imiates 



Provide irmates with skills training and 
education in anticipation of release from 
ir»carceration. 



Inmates are assessed to determine vocational aptitude 
and preference. Classes and laboratories for skills 
training are located within various institutions. 



Supported Ehploynent 



Provide extensive on-site support for severely 
disabled persons who are trained on the job. 



An enployability and rehabilitation plan determines 
to what extent the participant will be given a staff 
person who accompanies the participant on the job. 
The support is designed to develop skills and 
confidence such that even a severely disabled person 
can be enployed. 



Special Veterans Services Provide intensive and preferential treatment 

to veterans and disabled veterans through the 
Job Service Program. 



When a veteran enrolls in Job Service and is identified 
as such, he/she is referred to a local Veteran Ehploy- 
ment Representative (LVER). The LVER insures that the 
veteran receives all of the special privileges accorded 
by this program. There is also a disabled representa- 
tive for disabled veterans. Veterans receive priority 
review of job orders. They are also provided with on- 
going job search counseling and assistance. 



PROGR/M 



PURPOSE 



DESCRIPTION 



Food Stanp 

Etiplo^ront & Training 
(E&T) 



Provide work experience training in public agencies Participants in this program are provided services 
to non-AFDC food stanp recipients. through the GAIN program. GAIN provides counseling 

skills training, placement assistance, work experience, 

and support services. 

0 



Service Center Program 



Wagner-Peyser 
10% Projects 



1^ 



Assist participants with eirployability services 
and support services designed to eliminate 
barriers to enplqpent. 



The program provides in-depth counseling and referral 
to participants who have difficulty maintaining 
emploj^nent due to low skills, poor education, language 
barriers, health problems, and poor work habits. 
Participants are referred to other programs to receive 
training, basic education, health care, etc. They 
continue to be counseled during the time they are 
receiving other services. 



Provide Gmplo>ment and training services to 
participants with special needs through various 
demonstration projects. 



Senior Caminity Ehplojinent 
Service 



Provide on-the-job training in ccnminity 
service programs to inprove their potential 
for aTplo>ment. 



Apprenticeship Training Develop apprenticeship programs. 



At the Governor's discretion, 10% of the Wagner-Peyser 
Grant (Job Service) may fund special projects: half 
of these funds are obligated to GAIN; the remaining 
half funds demonstration projects for youth and the 
handicapped. 



Participants are placed in part-time, fully subsidized 
enplo>ment. flie enplo>ment is in a new skill area or 
one which will upgrade current skills. Placement 
assistance is also provided. 



With the advice, cooperation, and assistance of Joint 
Apprenticeship Councils, the program develops and 
establishes apprenticeship programs in traditional 
trade areas. The program also develops apprenticeship 
in non-traditional areas, such as health and govemnent. 
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DESCRIPTION 



Ward Employment Provide training and education which will enhance Several different programs involving educational, voca- 

erplqyability and diminish the potential for tional, and work experience services rake up a battery 

recidivism. of activities v^ich are offered to the wards. After 

training, and in preparation for release, Brplo^msnt 
Development Department assists with placement services. 



Job Agent Program Provide training and support services to Job A Job Service counselor will refer a participant to a 

Service participants who have employment barriers. Job Agent when the counselor determines that the parti- 
cipant has significant barriers to job readiness, such 
as lack of skills, education, or the need for support 
services. The job agent maintains a counseling 
relationship while guiding the participant through 
various services designed to rake hinyher job ready. 



California IMPACT 



Provide basic education, pre-employment 
training, military skills, and placement 
assistance to disadvantaged youth (16-21). 



The program is designed to "impact" on disadvantaged 
youth such that they increase their eiployability and 
decide to continue their education, enter the military, 
or find employ^nent. This is accomplished within the 
context of military training which attempts to develop 
self discipline and organization. 



SOURCE: Employment Devalofxnent Department 
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APPENDIX B 



Reports and Evaluations 
of Employment and 
Training Programs 
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REPORTS AND EVALUATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



ON 
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DA"^: OF 


NATURE 




PROGRAM 


PERIODIC REPORTS 


LAST 


OF 




H QTR AN OTHER 


REPORT 


REPORT* 




CA Conservation Corps 


No Reports Required 


N/A 


N/A 


m 



Refugee Assistance Services 



Semi 
Annual 



SEP 1989 



Voc. Ed. for Inmates 



Supported Employment 



Special Veterans Services 



Food Stamp E & T 



Service Center Program 



Wagner-Peyser 10% Projects 



Senior Community 
Employment Service 



Apprenticeship Training 



JUL 1988 



JUN 1989 



AUG 1989 



OCT 1989 



APR 1989 



DEC 1989 



DEC 1989 



DEC 1989 
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PROGRAM 



Ward Employment 



PERIODIC REPORTS 
H QTR AN OTHER 



LAST 
REPORT 



TWTDRE^ 

OF 
REPORT* 



Will begin 
to collect 
data for 
reports in 
1990 




Job Agent Program 


X 


MAY 1989 


1 






California IMPACT 


X 


FEB 1989 


1 


y * • 1 ■ f 
* • • 





00 



*Key for NATURE OF REPORT 

1 Annual reports submitted by the implementing agency to the Governor and Legislature as mandated by authorizing 
legislation. Reports include a narrative sunmary of program achievements and problem areas, as well as 
statistical data on levels of services and program outcomes. 

2 Reports submitted by the implementing agency to federal agencies, charged with the responsibility of monitor'ng 
compliance with federal regulations as mandated by authorizing legislation. Most reports are predominantly 
statistical in nature, but do provide narrative explanations and corrective action plans for areas which are out 
of compliance. 

3 Internal reports prepared by staff persons who are directly responsible for program operations. The reports are 
submitted to an overall agency director and/or governing board who is/are responsible for program oversight. All 
of the reports in this category are statistical only, and utilize terms and measurements specific to each agency. 

4 Narrative reports prepared by local agencies and/or service providers. These reports provide information on the 
progress of various program elements which are involved in service delivery. The reports also provide 
information on the degree of "success" of participants. 
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KExasNi AssEMBUf qpfzob: of research pdbucskfioms 

Alcoholic Beverages: Pegulaticsi, Taxation and Societal Costs. Sacrainento, 
December 1989. 21+ p. (#0303A: $4.60) 

Analysis of the Conference Ooirmittee R^rt on AB 75 (Isenberg) . Sacreanento, 
October 1989. 76 p. (#0175J: $4.00) 

CALIFORNIA CHIirREN, CALIK»NIA FAMILrfcS Series: 

More lhan Babysitting, Rethinking Childcare and Preschool Policies. 
Sacramento, March 1989. 37 p. (#0264A: $3.25) 

Foster Care, Fraii^t with Data Gaps and Inadequate Services. Sacramento, 
April 1989. 25 p. (#0271A: $2.50) 

Over the Brink: Homeless Families in Los Angeles. Sacramento, August 
1989. 50 p. (#0281A: $4.00) 

Educating Minority Students in California: Descriptive Analysis and 
Policy Inplications. Sacramento, April 1990. 24 p. (#0321A: $3.00) 

CALIFORNIA 2000 Series: 

A People in Trarsition: Major Issues Affecting Human Resources. 
Sacramento, June 1986. 47 p. (#0115A: $4.00) 

Paradise in Peril: Major Issues in Natural Itesources. Sacramento, 
Jara ary 1987. 53 p. (#0155A: $4.0C) 

Gridlock in the Making: Major Issues in Transportation. Sacramento, 
March 1988. 52 p. (#0210A: $4.00) 

Ejdiausting clean Air: Major Issues in Managing Air Quality. Sacramento, 
October 1989. 55 p. (#0289A: $4.00) 

Getting Ahead of the Growth Curve: The Future of Local Government in 
California. 76 p. (#0295A: $4.00) 

A Closer Look at the Doggie in the Window: A Survey of Pet Stores and 
Veterinarians in California. Sacramento, April 1990. 45+ p. (#0323A: $3.50) 

Electricity Rates: San Diego Gas and Electric and Southern California Edison. 
Sacramento, i^ril 1989. 68 p. (#0268A: $4.00) 

Medication Risks Among the Elderly: Cures, Cautions, and Consequences. 
Sacramento, May 1989. 59 p. (#0274A: $4.00) 

Mortgaging the Thrift Industry: A History of Savings and Loans. Sacramento, 
February 1990. 45 p. (#0313A: $6.20) 

1 

Ready or Not, Here We Come: Training California's Emerging Wbrkforoe. 
Sacramento, June 1990. 38 p. (#0329A: $3.00) 

Return of the Medfly: The Battle Continues. Sacramento, March 1990. 25 p. 
(#316A: $2.50) 

(Please order from Joint Fdblications office. Order infoxmation appears 
inside the front csover.) 
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